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ABSTRACT 

The higher education systems of the 1970s are 
obviously going to be different from those of the 1960s, ihis speech 
suggests areas of foreseeable change in higher education in the 
future. First, it appears that the rate of enrollment growth in the 
1970s will be much less than before. While enrollment growth has 
slowed, the expenditures of higher education continue to rise. The 
bAsic problem today is that income growth is slowing, and unless 
colleges and universities reduce expenditures growth to correspond 
with income growth, they will incur deficits, colleges and 
universities need management assistance. The 3 najor areas of 
management concern for the 1970s are: statewide planning, the process 
of governance and manageoent, and production technology. These are 
not the only issues confronting higher education; issues involving 
manpower planning, educational access, and student aid are going to 
be critical in the next few years. The rising costs in higher 
education will have to be brought under some kind of effective 
management control including improvements in productivity. This is 
the real challenge of managf:ment for higher education in the future. 
(Author/PG) 
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Thv luKhtM" aluculifjii system of llir IJlTO's is 
obvitnisly ^join^ lo iu* (lil'tVrcJU i'rcjin that of tlic 
i9l)0's. How ilifiVivnt il will In- lii'jHMids upon who 
iloos ^lu^p^o^^nos^ic'a^in^^ '\ hv dinieiisions f)f c lian^o 
are still unc't^rtain. In a short spaco of lime, I can do 
no more than suj^^est the ajvas oi foreseeaijle 
change wuhout by any means eoiisulenn^i all \\]v 
variovis |)o.ssil)ilitie.s. 

h'irsl, it ai>peais that tlie rate of enrollnienl 
growth in tlie 1970 s will he nuieli less than in the 
19()0's: the total enrollnuMU in higher education 
was around million in the auuimn of llXJOand 
H,6 million in 1970. an increase of alnujsl 150 per- 
cent. In the autumn of 1972. however, total enroll- 
ment was 9.3 million and iti the autumn of 1973 
total enrollment was 9,7 million. Thus in the lust 
.threi* years the illcrea^e over 1970 has \)vvn just 
vnuU'r 13 percent. I^ivate ccjileges and universities 
Inive tended to lose enrollment sin<c 1970, public 
universities tended to have about the same enroll- 
ment in 1973 us in 1970. and public < onmumity 
colleges and technical institutes have had conLuuu'd 
enrollment growtli over the past 15 years. 

Moreover* projections of more than 13 million 
students by 19S0 have now been cut back to 11.5 
million students, and some suspect tluU even this 
figure may be too high. 

At tlie same time as enrollment gi*owth has 
slowed clown, the expenditures of higher education 
have continued to rise. W hereas total expenditures 
were about $18.0 billion in 190(S-G9, they are 
estimated to be around S30 billion in 1973'7'l» an 
increase of more than GO percent, 'i'he increased 
cost refiresents more than the imjKict of inflation. 
Instructional e\penditureshavo risen in five years 
from $10,7 billion to $20 billion. This reflects 
increased salaries and wages, as well as increases in 
overlu^ad costs. Kxpendiiures for sponsored 
; research have remained al)out constant, at around 
$2.5 to $2.7 billion. Expenditures for jniblic 
seh'ico programs have risen from around SL7 
billion to more than $2,3 billion, and my guess is 
that this increased cost will he foimd largely in the 
Y2rnr^f medical and hospital care at teaching 




hospitals. Tho oxpeiiditurt\s lor auxiliary services in 
the past five years luivc* iiu-reased from $2.5 
billion to around $3.7 billion. And ex[)ondiUiros 
for student aid have increased from $800 niillion 
to $L5 billion. 

Let us ^et one fact clearly understood. Colleges 
and universities will spend all the income they can 
obtain. The basic problem today is that income 
growth is slowing down, and unless colleges and 
univor:5ilies reduce expenditure growth to corres- 
pond with income gjowth, they will obviously 
incur deficits. It is estimated that for all colleges 
and universities in 1973-7 I there will be a deficit 
of around $100 million, but at least the deficit 
this year is probably less than it was last year, when 
it may have been close to $500 million, In the past 
five years^ for many reasons too complicated to 
review here, colleges and universities have not 
reduced their expenditure growth sufficiently to 
maintain a balance in income and outgo* 

Inhere is no question in my mind but that colleges • 
and universities need management assistance. The 
prevailing public image of colleges and universities 
as poorly managed is a caricature. There are many 
able administrators in our colleges and universities, 
and some very so[)histicated tools of management 
inforniation and of planning have been developed 
for higher education in recent years. What has 
hai>|)ened is that tlie authority of management has 
been diluted l)y the authority of faculty members 
and students, so tliat the decision-making process 
in colleges and universities has become diffused 
and somewhat indecisive. 

I wish to suggtvst three major areas of manage- 
ment concern which I tinnk will be up})erniost \\\ 
the liigher education world during tiie remainder 
of the iy70's. 'Hiese art^ statewide planning, the 
process of governance and management, and 
production technology. Tliesc^ are not the only 
issues confronting higher education; issues involy- ; 
' ^ rpowH^r planning, educati()nal access, and , 
FD IP" aid are going to be critical in Uie next few* -i 



itut I wish to concentrate oh the first three 




1 enumerated liore because they are important 
and because they ure challenges in wliich I think 
the management consultant can be iielpful. 

First, there is the matter of statewide planning 
for higher education^ You must beat in mind that 
the huiiative in developing higher education policy 
in the United States still rests with the state govern- 
ments rather than with the federal government, 
Moreover, as of 1973 some 77 percent of all stu- 
dents in the United States were enrolled in public 
institution:^, almost ail of them institutions spon- 
sored by state and local governments, Two impor- 
tant issues agitate for state government planning at 
this time: the location of public colleges and uni- 
versities in areas adjacent to private institutions, 
and the kind of state financial assistance that should 
be given to private institutions. The gap in tuition 
charges between public and private institutions 
has undoubtedly i^rovided some economic incentive 
for students to enroll in i)ublic institutions. This 
gap could be reduced by state financial assistance 
to private institutions, if the gap is reduced, there 
may not be a need for some [jublic institutions in 
the places where they are now situated. Here is a 
planning problem that is going to be very trouble- 
some over the next several years, 

Second, our colleges and universities, public and 
private, at present face the demands of faculty mem- 
bers and students for participation in the process of 
governance. In all the discussions about governance of 
colleges and universities over the past five years, very 
few people have bothered to make a distinction be- 
tween governance and management. 1 tliink such a 
distinction is possible and imperative. The ot\e pro- 
cess is concerned with basic issues of purpose and 
policy; the other process is concerned with work 
performance. I recognize that some people^ includ- 
ang many faculty members and students, think tliat 
governance and m.anagement areoneand tliesame 
process. And that belief is one explanation for cur- 
rent financial trouble in our colleges and universi- 
ties- We had better begin to straighten out the 
p O ; of governance and administration in our 
c ^^l^f Cmd universities, or we shall be in contin- 
u iculty for many years to come* 



ThircU rollo^os and universilios nootl to worry 
about thoir i^rtKlui linn liH'hiioln^y . liulood, this is 
[Uoblein for our iMitin* oronotuy. Out of a civilian 
omployod labor foi\'o of 81.7 n^illion in tho IJniloc 
Status in 1972. about :i.5 niilUoii wero oniployod ii 
aKriculluiw aixuU 27.5 million in tlu^ production 
soctor^and about 50.7 million in llu' services 
sector. In other words, some l>0 [)ercenl of all 
workers are en^a^ed in service businesses: govern* 
ment, education, professional senicos, finatu'ial 
services, real estate services* niaintonaiice services, 
and domestic services. U* we cannot improve 
productivity in the service sector of our economy, 
we will place some very severe constraints upon 
our future economic ^Towlb. 

The future economic welfare of liigher educatio 
depends in lar^n* part on production practices in th 
instructional process. Kaculty members want in- 
creased remuneration, but they are generally 
uninterested m increased productivity. Hero again 
is one of the major factor^ in tlie financial plight o 
higher education today. About (50 percent of the 
$20 billion behig spent for instructional activity in 
higher education this yoai goes to deivartmental 
salaries and departmental support. It is here tliat 
the major questions must be asked about the rela* 
tionship of input costs to output units. 

In the past, when management consulting firms 
have been asked to review college and university 
o])erations and recommend improved management 
practices, the tendency has been to restrict the 
consulting activity to the so^called "business" or 
nonacademic operations. Consultants were to be 
kept out of the sacred area of academic affairs. As 
a conseciuence, management consultants to higher 
education have been involved with dormitory 
operations, food service, plant maintenance, 
financial procedures, nonacademic persoiuiel prac' 
tices, student record keeping, [ilant utilization and 
plant planning, and general administrative services. 
All these are important activities, involving an 
■ expenditure of as much as $9 billion this year. 

Q 

T^nip-n my judgment it is the nearly $12 billion 
;Jji!^! r^i departmental instruction that calls for thi 



greatest management concern today ► And the 
management consultant who may he an expert in 
so-called "business activities'* is not the kind of 
consultant needed in these areas of academic 
activity. We need a new breed of consultants-- 
consultants with academic credentials, academic 
experience, and management expertise. 

The great wasteland of management con^petence 
in higher education today is in academic manage* 
ment. It is no longer sufficient for faculty members 
and others to say that their professional practices 
are not susceptible to managerial techniques and 
managerial innovation. The professional practice 
of instruction has become too expensive for any 
such claim to be valid, and the costs of this profes- 
sional technology may become even more expensive 
in the next few years. Unless the sources of inconie 
to meet these rising costs are inexhaustible, these 
costs will have to be brought under some kind of 
effective management control^ including improve- 

' ments in the production process and in productivity. 

I This is the real challenge of management for higher 
education in the 1970's. 
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